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his return from the relief visit to Jerusalem (12:25). One of the points in the 
Epistle to the Galatians which Paul strenuously insists upon, is that he had 
not received anything from the older apostles in the way of instruction or 
commission. His reference to his visit to Jerusalem is to prove this. If, 
however, the visit of Gal. 2 is the same as that of Acts 15 the very contrary 
of what he was seeking to establish appears. Notwithstanding the honored 
names which stand for this identification, it makes very serious difficulties in 
the narrative. Paul made the two visits to Jerusalem referred to in his Epistle 
to the Galatians before he ever saw the Galatians. He could honestly say 
then, that when he came to them, he came instructed only from above. That 
were impossible if one of the Jerusalem visits was the council visit. From 
this follow other changes. Peter's conduct reported in Gal. 3: 1 1-12 if imme- 
diately after his speech at the council, Acts 15:7-11, seems inexplicable (see 
p. 209). Identify Gal. 2:1-10 with Acts 11:30 and 12:25 and Peter's action 
is not improbable. 

Professor Ramsay gives very cogent reasons why Acts 22:17-21 cannot 
be identified with the first visit mentioned in Gal. 1: 18-24. Again it follows 
from the harmonization of Gal. 2:1-10 with Acts 11:30 and 12:25, that we 
must reckon backward fourteen years from this to get the time of Paul's 
conversion. That would bring us, counting full years to 32 or 33 ; counting 
terminal fractions of years as years to 34 or 35. This would result in changes 
only in the early dates of the Pauline chronology. The author accepts the 
theory of four Corinthian epistles, two of which have been lost, but it is not 
easy to see what has been gained by placing the second visit to Corinth before 
our first epistle, rather than between the first and second. In reference to 1 
Peter, 2 Peter, and Jude, he remarks, " It is quite possible that all of these 
letters were written after the fall of Jerusalem, rather than before." There is 
more to be said for this judgment than at first appears, the absence of all 
reference to the destruction of Jerusalem notwithstanding. 

It is safe to say that there is not within such brief compass and in such 
compact form any better guide for the arrangement of materials for the study 
of the apostolic age than this work. Its lines are drawn carefully and dis- 
tinctly, and the references to literature if one wishes to pass over these lines 
into the discussion of New Testament introduction, are full and up to date. 
The notes bearing upon translation show exegetical care and are very helpful. 
It is to be hoped that the work will have wide recognition and use. It certainly 
merits it. J. S. Riggs. 

The Elements of The Higher Criticism. By Andrew C. Zenos, Professor of 
Biblical Theology in McCormick Theological Seminary. New York : 
Funk & Wagnalls Company. 1895. Pp. xiii. + 255. $1.00. 
There has been great need of a book like this. Such works as touch upon 

the subject are either, like Professor Briggs', written in the spirit of controversy 
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or, like the great work of Bernheim, Lehrbtich der Historischen Methode, 
inaccessible to English readers. The plan of Professor Zenos is very thorough- 
going. After defining higher criticism and stating its objects, he devotes three 
chapters to its methods. He then takes up the postulates, the doctrinal aspects, 
and the history of higher criticism, and adds a couple of chapters upon the 
more recent critics. For the student who is a stranger to critical methods, 
chapters three to five are to be especially recommended. It would be difficult 
to find a simpler description of the methods upon which the critic proceeds 
than is here given. The author, perhaps, gives an undue weight to cautions 
that must attend the use of these methods, and in his account of criticism as 
a whole is far more concerned with the mistakes of the critics than with the 
actual results which they have obtained. Nevertheless, this description of 
the method is precisely that which is needed by the church as a whole. No 
one can read this little manual without wishing that the desire of the author 
may be fulfilled, and that it may become a text-book in universities and in 
seminaries. But there is also a broader mission for such a work among 
clergymen. Whether he be a friend or a foe of critical results, no man can 
read the account here given of the aims and methods of criticism without 
feeling convinced that, so far as its method is concerned, criticism is unob- 
jectionable. And it will be a happy day for a rational understanding of 
the Bible when even this elementary conviction gets possession of the rank 
and file of Christian workers. 

An especially valuable feature of the book is a list and classification of 
scholars with their chief works. In some cases it may be that the author's 
conservative point of view has led him to include in the list of conservative 
scholars men who are of comparatively little importance, but, apart from that, 
his lists and bibliographies are very complete and catholic. We regret 
however, that the mechanical make-up of the book is not a little better, and 
especially that the system of references to footnotes is not a different one. 

S. M. 

The Literary Study of the Bible ; an Account of the Leading Forms of Literature 

Represented in the Sacred Writings. Intended for Young Readers. By 

Richard G. Moulton, M.A., Ph.D. Boston : D. C. Heath & Company, 

1895. i2mo., pp. XH.+ 533. S2.00. 
Modern Reader's Bible ; the Proverbs. By Richard G. Moulton, M.A., 

Ph.D. New York, Macmillan & Company. 1895. pp. xxiv.4-194. 

50 cents. Also, Ecclesiasticus and companion volumes. 
Passages of the Bible Chosen for their Literary Beauty and Interest. By J. G. 

Frazier, M.A. London: Adam & Charles Black. 1895. New York : 

Macmillan & Company, p. xvi.+ 467. $2.00. 
These various works are the outcome of the new interest in the study of 
the Bible. They are concerned, not with the critical or the historical, but 



